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According to Dr. Gorelick. ^'fictional liteiaCurc has 



VAiquc assets that live clinical experience lacks," thus setting 
the t<w>& for bi» paper. Literature serves tnany purposes; a form 
o< conaunlcation; a tool for making the deader understand her/his 
OubjtfCtfvlty; an<: Oio^z Iraportantly for the meatal health situations, 
'*tt <llt*ca*'urc> vepresencs the co.^i;leted working out of a set of 
probletss in a hir»Ati life." The best type of thorapy for the 
^tlent is one vhere the whole person concept is utilized, there- 
fore aaklng llt^'ratuTe a veiy toportant tool exposing characters 
Kho deal with "growth stress, change, challerti^e and confrontation." 
l^c. Gorclick goes on t{« explain several roethods of utilising litera- 
turr aid in group therapy aituaMoAS for problem-solving and the 
utilization of the uhale person ccncepts. 
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I ». The Uses of Li terature 

^s a training experience, fictional literature has unique assets 
that live clinical experience lacks. Thus it nicely cocopleaents the 
lAtt)er in educating helping professionals who vill utilize a knowledge 
of d<;pth psychology and the human relationdhip as the helping instrum-nt. 

The interaction of reader with vriting is a two-party mteractior. 

that IS a paradigm of the one-to-one therapeutic reUtionship, but with 
FH 1 

significant differences. For example, the reader, as receiver of the 
coRHnunication, does not and cannot react upon the coaiaunicator or the 
coB!niin«cation, which is fixed in print. Thic is a valuable constraint 
on the beginner, whose aiixlety about listening nnderstaniingXy ofteii 
leads hie to speak prematurely » Most of us have been the caricature 
of the novice firing questions at a haras^jed patient as quickly as vc 
can read then froaNrhe lists our teachers hive provided, lest the 
silences put us in touch with our sense of doubt, insecurity, inexperience 
and ignorance^ tJj« written page is proof against this sort of abuse 
and helps the novice cultivate a corafort<\bl^ listening attitude. 

While the cofflcrinication aj.J consnunicator are fixed, the meanings 
received are by no nK^ans set. As one reads and re-reads with varying 
peixseptlons, associations and aoods, meaning alters. Here is an 
exceUent paradigm to reinforce the idea that meaning depends much on 



F» 1. other paradigms have been used. Students have read, then 

witnessed, the perfornance of plays. (1) Professional actors 

have been used for n:>le-playlng. The trainees too have done 

role -playing, with m<i without sophisticated videotape tccymiquea . (.">) 



jthe receiver's subjectivity. This cardinaO. point, which cannot b« 

. ^^verempbas^-'eci, is further hlgJilighted in the >iroup anal^'tic moth'; 

to be discussed later. Bu*^ Jn Just comparing his own responses o^' . 

timo, the learner who has not yet confronted his subjectivity in 

personal therapy, nor yet realized the iiaportance in so doing, beeini> 

to appreciata the iiir,>-'rtancc of kno*ring and calibrating hiiaself as 

the instrufflcnt of his craft. 

Another advantage of literature over live experience is this: 

not only is the c'ooraiinicator itseaxne froc assault by the trainee; 
r 

the trainee too is protectefd. Unlike a live patient, a literary 

piece does r,ot overwhela with cpeed and dxrectnese. Inrtc^ad it 

2 

aXfor-U an opportunity to review and reflect, ' Wot having to 

put cnff^'tjy into keeping defenses high, the trainee can put oorc into 

FN 3 

leanrting to listen artfully. 

Though fixed on the page, literature has soaething of teeming 
life aboiit it, or else it would hold no interest. After all, it is 
the prodtict of the creative processes of a Mg^xly intelligent, sensitive, 
insightful, and intuttfve hiiaan being grappling with his life. The 



FI? 2. Videotape is another way to review at an ettotlonal distance. 

With this technique one can split off a part ot hinself . Video 
is a very congenial laediua for the generation weaned on televxsion 
It It an important teaching tool coaplementary to literature, 
especially for displaying nonverbal cn— iinication. 

Literature, too. sends its taproots Into early experience: 
the bedtine story, the fairy tale. etc. 

Fli 3. Literature is intended to complejient, not replace, experience 

with live persons. Two sorts of the latter are aviLllable to tUi 
trainee. He can observe clinical deaonstratioos, which often 
leave hiim too detached. Or he can have his own patient. Thi^ 
is a must , though it stirs high anxiety. 
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cwated product captures and eo't.s these qwOlties. Literature can 
pw.ent as living actuality that which the textbook i^lriflee In 
Jargon-. What textbook teaches, vhat .tudent Is taught, descriptions 
of this qualltys 

^e stood with ams akliAo ... He looked as if he 
had been cuffed, kicked, rolled in the mud ... „d 
.t^i^ri * °'' i«="rlty at the faces 

^l' '^«"''*"8 down under the welrht 

of his battered ,elt hat. The ton, tails of his 

mI i^IT ^^^J^.l" T"^" "Ives Of 

rlL^n^rf", f unbuttoned the only two buttons that 
remained and everyone sav that he had no shirt under 
U It was his deser^-ed alsfortune that •■hose raas 
Which n*ody could possibly be supposed to ^ ^ 
looked on Mn as if they had been stolen. His neck wn, 
long and thin; his ejellds -.•ere red- rar^ hairs^^L 

m°:^h'e\'r:k":^ 'J^ '^r"'" --^^el Ilnl^rS^d 
nice ^he broken wingi of a bird . . . "■> (3) 

Or what Chapter on alcoholism convey, this understanding. 

H™°h-?r J'"* u° '"i"' -''■'"zed that he was dn^nk. 
He rfas bitteriy nshoaed of hiayjelf, drunk "t th's tim^ 

hL^o b r^"' very deathbed, when his LheJ'^Ld 
= ' '^'^ be knew, for he 
""^ '° P^°?l«--== word for it.-^that 

.Lr . ^."^ he was drunl^. And 

ther- to feel so thirsty on top of that ... 
• . . the voices of the women, soothing'hl'm! tryin« to 
quiet hi™, onl^ added to his tears, thf richnesT^ ^i, 

^1 ^uf ^"^°'^^y' '^'^ ^"fo^o long he had 

realized that this too was useful, and was using it."? (U) 

Certainly "terature has a vivid three-dimensional quality that 
textbooks lack. 

The next relevont attribute of literature is Its cotnpleteness. 



ra U. The IPte rr. Ives Hendrick lon.^ ^.-.o recoCTized that f.^ 
could ,«pede learn i:« by of^rlng fomSu^ u«ed tim? 
ps.ychlatry trainees take the patient as ten. ^ 
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It represents the complcleJ working out of a set of probl. 
hutt<in life. Voeks. nonths and years of living and.wrltlnt • .. 
condensed into hours of reading. A oc«>?arable unfolding s , ....sible 
clinlcaUjr only with a long-tenn therapy expftrience. If th.> trainee 
doo5 have tloe and chsnce to ^ork with a patient at length, he could 
weU emulate the vrlter's skill in producing a suma^ narrative, 
conversely, we also uicl. the trainee to extrapolate unluitively trcm 
a limited experience with soneone to the whole person, the whole life.. 
This faculty will be sharpened on the student's repeated experience 
or Observing how details and rrc^^ments of a stoiy foreshadow the whole. 
This la boautlfaiy iU.,.trated In Kovel's analysts of »u,^ Bovaxy. (5 

in a relafod vein: « p5.=e of fiction deal, with g««th. rtress. 
change, challenge and eonfrontaf ; on. Such works as Ja«es Baldwin's 
G'. leU It the Mounlain and Mary Renault's m JUng i*!2t Die. with 
molr images of deatV, and rebirth which touch at the core of «enUl 
healing, are .-nanifestj^ on this subject. The teacher could ccapose on 
"episenetic sequence" of readings to lUustrate d-rvelopmental crises in 
the Hfe cycle. Kor exan,pic. n.rl: Twat^ is a «i„e of inforaatlon about 
the latency age-pub.s.ent boy; I..H. Uwrence is invaluable on Intimacy; 
etc. tluch an approach would coFh.-_..ize "nomatlve crises", with their 
progressive and regressive i-o«es. of which clinical crises are but a 
subset, Thi., normative enipharis would counteAalance the prevailing 
pat.hology-c<>nterci viev. 

Literature is a sc.-c^ of material for virtually »ny psycholoslcal 
srhoc-1 or theor/ of prrson.lHy. It is ^ -ouree of personality 
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deacrlptlon. of jntra. a^d interpersonal dynaalco. of pcychopathology. 
These do not exhaust the possibilities of the raw material. Just an no 
cognitive framework can contain all the raw stuff of existence. Never 
ways of looking at literature psychologically do not concentrate on " 
the psychology of a single person as represented in a fictional 
Parsonage. Rather, they treat the work as a whole, and examine the 
interplay of content (personages, actions) ahd fonn (imagery, syabols, 
tone, rbythm and other el^nts of style) to arrive at the central 
theae of what it is aU about, what is the "pcrsaiality" of the 
Literary piece. (?) AU /these eiencnts are analyzed and rtssynthesized 
into an i«ge of the issues the author is grappling .-ith in that piece, (tf) 
The process of using aU available clues-the totality of the 
cci»oun5cation-.-to reconstruct a pattern of meaningful understanding is 
analagouB to the clinical reconstruction that ir. our ultimate goalv 

The foregoingvby no ■euni. exhausts what literature is nor how i^ 
can be used. Certainly its ability to involve the reader with his powers 
of intellect, feeling an<J im^ination is important here. Another 
interesting attribute is.its intermediate position between the person 
of the reader and the person of th« author, between inner wality and 
outer reality, between symbol and thing. Applying an unders'tanding of 
thla special form of exietence-technically called "trwsitional-.- 
can add to our understanding of vho writtr and reader are, of.vhy th^ 
writer vrltes, of why th« reader r«adB.(9) 



II. The Small-Gr^'.p Analytic M 

"The ability to help 
subtle messages, moodj 
by two factors, fjrsl 
feelings, especijaU^ 
for the basic diniensi< 
characteristics of gut 
even more Important, i 
resistances to bccomir 
intimate and fflcanin/if\ 
(2, P. 10) 

The small group setting act 

discussed In the first section. 

\ 

has been emerging as a signifies 
an^l outside psychology And psych 
just thfi rJght blend o*^ quail tiei 
shelter offering support and proi 
bold risks: it penaits int.ixaacy 
of the method in p^acUcc, I wlU 
medical students spendini; four wi 
Each week piior tc^thc meetj 
or nonfiction pieec--of ^managcabl 
which I have chosen for \tv, richn 
bia. is toward the acknowledged 
effectively use any writer and an. 
be creative wHh it. I once hear 
u-e of an inspired ecniic jookl 

The four pieces form a eohen 
follows : 
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II. The Staall-Gr ip Analytic Method 

"The ability to help a client knov some of . nv.n. 
subtle oessagec, ,noods mid feelings i thirl is determined 
by two factors. First is practice, practice at li^brling 
feelings, especially interporsooal fcars-findiiig words 
for the basic dic«nsions, the basic shapes, the general 
^ * character! sticc of gut level emotion, second, and pcrhap; 

even more import ant. . is the ability to oveix:otas your own 
resistances to beconing involved in a psyohologicaUy 
intimate ana taeanlnc^l vay vith another hutian beiuc . " 
(a, p. 10) ^ • 

The small group setting actualizes the assets of literature 
dlscusjjed in the first section. The smaU group-six to twelve oenOjers. 
has been cafrging as .1 significant social unit of our day, both inside 
and ouisHe psychology and psychiatry. This unit seeirs to provide 
Just the right blend o*^ qualities for our current needs: it is a 
shelter offering support and protectioo and yet a platform for taking 
bold risks; it penoits intiaacy and yet anjnyaity. (10) As* an example 
of the method in p^-actice, 1 will discuss my work with fourth-year 
medical students spendint; four weeks at our psychiatric hospital. 

Each week prior to the meeting they will have read a fiction 
or nonfictioii piece - -of nwnageable length (an io^rtant criterior/! )- 
which I have chosen for Its richness and aesthetic appeal. My taste 
bia. is toward tho acKnowlcdi^cd "great- writers. But one could 
effectively use any writer anJ any Uterary genre if one knew hoW to 
bo creative w^th It. I once heard Dr. Roland Fischer make briulcuit 
u"e of an inspired comic book! 

The four pieces form a coherent sequence. One such is as 
follows : 
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1. "Case of 1 Neurologlo Crisis in Snvall Boy: Stitt"(6,pp.2i4-3ti) 
This iUustr«tc« the "total field" concept, the boxes-wi thin-boxes 

of a problem: the ImUviduil in vhom the probleti lodges, nnd the 
ever-widening force fields of TtHsily, neighbors, society, culture, 
history etc. This rcatUng al30 lUustrates the concept of multi- 
detenti^ation of a behavior, the interi>«nctratlon of psyche and soma, 
the vicissitudes of a problem over tiiwe, a:ul the etratcgy of 
p6ycboftnalytically-orlente<i therapy. 

2. "Loneliness of tho Long Distance Rur.ier"(ll) tunplifiec 
several of the preceding issues, c';pc.;ialiy that of the impact of 
ineicbcrship in the out-group. Also, since this story deals with a 
non-patient, It conveys tho universality of tne concepts learned. We 
also see here the "action ai a distance" of the psyche, i.e. the effect 
Oil current behavior of raerwrles and feelings long repressed. 

3. •^The Death of fvan Ilych"(12) is\ about a medical patient and 
raises iwportant issues for tne student jicwtors. This story too 
illustrates the. correspondences between )odily action and psychic 
ttcanlng ("^e died as he hac lived."). This ie an erercUe in 
oscllUting between manifest laeanlng (trfe illness) and latent moaning 
(Ivan's existential feelings). 

U. We conclude with the "Autobiography of & Schitophrenice 
Expcrience"(l3), an unusually lucid accoutn of the psychopathology 
and psychodynaAlcs of the exT>erience as lived by someone wlio vas there 
and maatertid it. This places that oost terrible of terns, schUcphrenia, 
b«ck within the faoily of huawi individuation «xperlcnces. 
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The group process i» a frtt 
conscious and unconscious asAoel( 
content is a starting point to t< 
feelings and attitudes. Pundaaei 
as 'Vhat ia mental illness?" are 
are especieOly important as the 
student some objectivity about b 
thougii, without our being a ther 
may ste that he is overly eensit 
skeptical or too gullible; that 
much acljis^ty. In general, the 
medical a>del and using it as a 
encoircaged to tolerate arabif5^ty 
inquiring attitude. Their nctiv 
discussion contrasts with the du 

V 

the lecture hall. 

My function as leader is to 
to center the discussion on key 
includes being didactic about th 
out when the subject is changed 
is "education" in the seoBe of d 
already there in the fora of nat 
wisdoci of yeora of 11 vine. 'Ther 
OS the "feicnl:i5 of clinical nai 
capacity I have aentioncd, ay rc 



The group process 1b a fr«e dldcua.ion which t^a lb 
con.ciou» and unconssJous aasocUtlons of vU the triers. y 
content Is a starting point to .ti»ul*te their own questlc 
feelings and attJtu<leo. ?und!>nental and sophisticated qu' «.*ch 
„ "What is «nt.il Ulfless7" art- raised. Differences a=Of, xe^er, 
a« especially Inportant as the discussion of differences glv^- the 
student sc«e objectivity about hi«!elf.(lU) Much of this ocou^t/ 
though, vithout our being a therapy or sensitivity groiq). A fituder.'. 
aay see that he is overjy sensitive, or overli". callous ; that he is too 
skeptical or « cuUiblc; that he defends too m-ach certainty or too 
™,ch arilgulty. In general, these students, str^Ung to master the 
medical ^ol and using it as a bulwark against anxiety, need to be 
encouraged to tolerate oribifjuity and uncertainty and to .aintain the 
inquiring attitude. TSclr active participation and involve.«t in 
discussion contrasts with the dur*. passive cxpr^sslcns oaen seen in 

the lecture hall. • . 

My function ^« leader is to prcoote partlclpati«i, interaction, 
to center the discussion on key Issues, and to be didoctlc-thls 
includes b^lng didactic about the group* process Itself, such as polntln, 
out when the ^tject i= cha..s<J 4^°!'' '■ =»^8ed Issue. What occurs 
is "educatfon" In th*- sense of drawing upon and drawing out what IB 
already there Ir. the fom of v.-itaral endowacnt and the accuaulated 
•wlsdoc of yenrs of livijic. -Thereby, whit Kagon has insightfully noted 
OS the "feicnlMg of cUMcal nnlvete"(a.p.3'») , i» dlrilnlshed.. In the 
c«paolty I haw- ae.itioncd. ay role as a teicher closely parallels «v 
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role as psyebotheraptatCthe sacdtiui Is the fcessoee*'). The students 
have ine as a oo<^el (nnd ac a terget!). 

At the end of the session each ^ppoup-as-a-vhole has created \tn 
own i^ilque Interprc/tation of the work-as-a-vhole* Each portrait Is 
different, thou/;h vit'h troUa in conoon that I have supplied. The 
vork-aa-a-whole '/Ithin the group-as -a-vhole follows the model of u 
box-wlthln-a-boy. This structure Is built of interlocking 'uiits of 
experlcnclnc-rind-exanlnJnp: and is ceaon'ed by feelings of working ' 
toccMier in creative activ'ty. The ^our weeks t iken together are 
♦.be next level jn what r hope is an ever-acpl; "V^ng harraonlc of iGamine. 



1 wis)* *o exprece thank! to Dr. John tiCsioh aiid Dr. Ju'^ius Sllherger, 
who wero early rooJ^lr. : and tO'Hr. >inlcl CowkjH, who hM giver, latitude 
and encoura5;e.T.cr.* . 
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